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Haydn with the Esterhazys, 

(Translated for this Journal from the new Biography 
of Haydn, by C. F. Pont. Berlin, 1875.) 

The Hungarian free town of Eisenstadt 
(Hungarian Kis Marton, or Little Martin) 
served for Haydn’s only dwelling place, during 
the years 1761-66. From that time until the 
year 1790 he lived there only in the winter 
months; and after his first and second journey 
to London he visited the royal town annually 
at least in the summer or the autumn season 
until the year 1803. Let us briefly try to bring 
the place before us. 

Eisenstadt lies in Lower Hungary, 6 miles 
from Vienna, a mile and a half from Oeden- 
burg, and about the same distance from the 
New City of Vienna. The town, consisting as 
it were of three parts, numbers nearly 500 
houses with over 5000 inhabitants, and stretch- 
es away in almost a direct ascent along the 
Leitha mountains, which slope here to the 
plain. Far away over this, in a wide half 
circle in the direction of the Neusiedler lake, 
the eye enjoys a picturesque scene bordered by 
mountains, while in the opposite direction 
charming wooded heights are seen partially 
transformed into luxuriant vineyards. On the 
Vienna side, as you come along the highway 
running through the villages Great and Little 
Hoeflein and shaded by old chesnut alleys, you 
pass the mountain parochial church and the 
neighboring wide-spreading Angel inn,* and 
then the high mountain town (Eisenstadt am 
Berge), chiefly inhabited by Jews, with the 
cloister and hospital of the brothers of charity 
_ founded by Prince Paul Anton Esterhizy in 

1760. 

The palace grounds adjoin the mountain 
town; here through a broad iron railing you 
enter the extensive and almost regularly four- 
sided palace square, bordered on the left by 
the princely Schloss, opposite to which is the 
double building adorned with pillars for the 
stables and for the prince’s body guard of 
grenadiers that used to parade here in his time. 
The fourth side of the square has some build- 
ings, and from here you pass, by three nearly 
parallel streets, into the lower town. At the 
end of this, near the last town gate, which 
survived but recently, stands the parish church, 
and outside the walled enclosure stretches fin- 
ally the suburb, called Brandstatt. The two 
great fires which visited Eisenstadt, occurred 
soon after the time here referred to, in the 
years 1768 and 1776; before this time the town, 
with its buildings and defenses, presented a 
very antique appearance in contrast with its 
present handsome streets. But though the 
town itself and its social intercourse have un- 


*The wayside inn “ Zum Engel,” formerly a Francis- 
can Convent, is used half as a tavern, half asa provost’s 
house. The tavern served for the social gatherings of 
the members of the theatre and orchestra. In the hall 
sometimes plays were acted, balls were held, and wed- 
ding and other festivals were celebrated. Haydn wag 
frequently a guest there in company with friends, 


dergone many changes, still the charm of the 
ever rich surrounding Nature has remained the 
same. Then, as now, a walk into the fruitful 
vineyards, through the fields teeming with 
crops, along the highway shaded with trees, or 
upon the mountain tops into the magic coolness 
of the woods, sufficed to refresh heart and 
mind, One who possessed a house up there, 
as Haydn afterwards did, in the cloister street, 
received, even at his working table, the glad- 
some morning greeting of innumerable song 
birds who made their nests in the adjoining 
park. 

The object of our journey is the princely 
Schloss, which, seated so high, commands the 
region far and wide like a watch tower. Re- 
built in 1683 by prince Paul, by its massive 
foundations and its noble forms, it speaks for 
the energy of its genial founder. With its 
four great corner towers with copper roof, and 
three smaller ones covered with white lead, 
presenting on all four sides a far stretching row 
of windows, surrounded with a deep moat, ov- 
er which a drawbridge led to the main entrance, 
it was imposing not merely to its own land, 
for we find a careful copperplate etching of it 
in a work which appeared in 1697 at Augs- 
burg. The alterations date from the year 90 
and odd of the last century; the moat was 
filled up, the front toward the square was 
adorned with a balcony and with statues and 
reliefs in red marble, representing the ances- 
tors of the princely house, and the park side 
was made broader with a double row of col- 
umns and a balcony; at the same time the 
Schloss square was dug down and levelled. 
The Schloss contains a great hall beautifully 
frescoed, the recess of which served in its time 
as a theatre stage and for display of the great 
orchestra; a smaller, not less costly hall was at 
the time devoted to chamber music and to the 
ordinary performance of the musical Kapelle. 
In the finely decorated domestic chapel, which 
serves at the same time for the palace parish 
church, the choir, spacious as it is, was not 
yet in the best period of the Kapelle ample 
enough to contain the whole body of musi- 
cians charged with the musical service also in 
the mountain church on certain days. 

The stately park, immediately adjoining the 
palace, laid out in the English style, adorned 
with the temple resting on Corinthian col- 
umns which conceals Canova’s statue of th® 
princess Leopoldina, with shady walks and 
aisles, ponds, waterfalls, artificial rocks and 
immense greenhouses, spréads itself out upon 
the gently rising height, from whose summit 
one overlooks in a ravishing panorama the 
park itself, the far reaching princely zodlogi- 
cal garden, all Eisenstadt, and in the further 
distance the castle of Forchtenstein enthroned 
upon high rocks, the environs of the town of 
Oedenburg and the greater half of the Neusied- 
ler lake. 





The above mentioned mountain church, at 





the entrance of the mountain town, consists of 
a chapel and an unfinished dome church, both 
erected by prince Paul toward the end of the 
17th century. The chapel, strangely planted 
on an artificial height, is the goal of numerous 
processions, on account of its miraculous image 
of the Virgin Mary which is set up there. 
This Mount Calvary forms in a certain sense 
one whole with the mountain church itself. 
How large the original design of the latter was, 
may be seen by the rotunda used at present for 
the church, which was intended for the sanct- 
uary of the projected dome church. The Em- 
press Maria Theresa, on her visit in August 
1797, named it the Pantheon of Eisenstadt. 
Haydn directed his Masses here too, as well as 
in the palace chapel, and his body rests now 
in the vault of this house of God. (The spot 
is marked upon the inner wall of the church 
by a Latin inscription and a shrouded lyre.) 
The completion of the dome church was re- 
peatedly contemplated, with some modifica- 
tion of the first gigantic plan. Thus we find 
in the year 1798, after the church had just 
been newly restored, a ‘‘model for the moun- 
tain parish church ” handed in by the theatre 
painter Peter Travagiio, for which 147 florins 
were assigned him from the princely: treasury. 
It is still related to-day, that prince Paul’s suc- 
cessor, in view of the enormous outlay required 
for any sort of a completion, tried to render it 
impossible by putting up the present building 
close in front of the part of the church already 
finished. In the beginning this served for a 
tavern, later for a music building. Numerous 
members of the Kapelle had free quarters as- 
signed them here. Here Haydn’s brother spent 
the last years of his life; Michael Prinster, the 
clever hornist, who lived through the most 
brilliant period of the Kapelle, died here on 
the 5th of August 1869, at the age of 86, and 
here too on the 8th Dec. 1810 was born the af- 
terwards world-famous anatomist Joseph Hyrtl, 
whose father, Jacob Hyrtl, held the place of 
oboist in the prince’s Kapelle. At present 
there are living in this music building the 
present princely Musical director, Karl Zagitz, 
and the now 78 years old, and still active Jo- 
hann Lorenz, who entered the Kapelle in 1816 
as violinist,—son of the excellent contrabas- 
sist, Joseph Lorenz, who died Oct. 12, 1817. 


Eisenstadt has witnessed all the changes that 
have eccurred in the princely Kapelle, its ori- 
gin and gradual growth, its days of highest 
splendor and its decline. With the record of 
the princes of the house of Esterhazy, all enthu- 
siastic friends of Art and science, we are in a 
condition to follow the history of the Musik- 
kapelle, which reaches back to Paul, the found- 
er of the princely house, through all its 
stadia. ; 

Paul’s predecessor, Count Nicolas, kept a 
harper at his court. Nicolas was Obergespann 
of several counties, was elected Palatine in 
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1625, and died, at the age of 63, on the 1ith 
September 1645 at his favorite seat of Gross- 
héflein. ‘ 


Paul, born Sept. 8, 1635, received the prince- 
ly diploma from the Emperor Leopold I, on the 
8th Dec. 1687; and on the next day he (as 
Palatine) and the Archbishop of Gran, George 
Széchenyi, placed the crown of St. Stephen on 
the head of the Archduke Joseph as the first 
hereditary King of Hungary. Prince Paul was 
a highly gifted man, filled with deep religious- 
ness, a comforter of the popr, alike distin- 
guished as a warlike hero and as a diploma- 
tist, and animated by a love for art and science. 
Besides his literary activity in a religious di- 
rection, he cherished music also with espec- 
ial fondness. He fortified the castle cf Forch- 
tenstein built by his father in Hungary, found- 
ed the famous treasure house there, and created 
an extensive picture gallery, containing the 
portaits of all the ancestors of the house. We 
have already mentioned the palace which he 
built, and the projected dome church in Eisen- 
stadt. As an instance of this great prince's 
enthusiastic devotion to his church, we may 
point to a truly magnificent procession, under- 
taken by him in the year 1692, to the already 
mentioned church of Mariazell, much resorted 
to by pilgrims,—a procession which yet seeks 
its equal.t Trumpeters and kettle-drummers 
are named in it, besides musicians marching 
two by two and singing litanies. If these 
musicians did not already form an independent 
church choir of the princely establishment, 
at all events its origin dates from the first year 
of the following century. . . . A striking 
proof that the Prince always had at heart the 
formation of a vocal choir, is furnished by a 
contract, preserved in the original, between 
Prince Paul and John Joseph Fux, k. k, mu- 
sic composer, afterwards court kapellmeister. 
This interesting document, signed by both 
parties, was made out at Vienna on the Ist of 
June, 1767, and stipulates that Fux shall in- 
struct two boys (castrati) ‘in the art of sing- 
ing,” for which he is to receive a monthly 


+ The order of the procession was as follows; The lead- 
ér of of the procession ix a long blue robe, bearing a 
wreath on his head and a staff and coat of arms; three 
men decorated in like manner, bearing the yreat red, 
gilded banner; 3860 boys from all the estates, walking 
two by two, after every hundred a couple of banners; 
2360 grown men; 1050 older inhabitants of the estates; 
100 citizens of Eisenstadt, with the town banner in their 
midst; boys with little colors, followed by trumpeters 
and kettle-drummers; musicians, in pairs, singing the 
litany; a standard with 6 ministrants and on it the 15 
mysteries of the wreath of roses; the parish priests and 
other ecclesiastics in choir frocks; the statue of the 
Christ child borne upon a pole; 4 ecclesiastics in full or- 
ders; 4 prelates and other ecclesiastics with musicians; 
the Palatine Paul Esterhazy himself; many counts and 
barons in pairs, especially Counts Ladislaus Csaky, Em- 
merich and Peter Zichy, 3 sons of the Palatine [Adam, 
Joseph and Sigismund}, Count Joseph and Franz Es- 
terhazy, Stephen Nadasy, etc., and the rest of the nobil- 
ity and officers of the court; 8 virgins clad in white, 
with golden crowns upon their heads, bearing staffs and 
coats of arms; 4 maidens, clad likewise, with the statue 
of the holy Virgin; the wife of the Palatine; several 
countesses, the widows Esterhazy and Nadasdy, the 
Countesses Clara, Juliana, Christina, Maria Esterhazy 
and other ladies; 120 nobler ladies; 1235 virgins from 
the various estates, with loosened hair and wreaths; 710 
ladies; 510 men, stretching out their arms in the form of 
a cross, and each of these divisions led by standard 
bearers. Finally coaches and chariots, camels and hors- 
es closed this procession, which consisted of 11,200 per- 
sons.—The way from Eisenstadt to Mariazell amounts, 
with so large a train, to about six days journey. 





honorarium of 10 florins for each boy. As Fux 
further promises to have both boys also in- 
structed in literis, together with the singing 
boys who happen to be in his house (that is to 
say, those of St. Stephen’s, where Fux then 
officiated as kapellmeister), the prince gives 
the preceptors 20 florins annually for their 
pains. According to a second contract, dated 
Nov. 9, Michael Hiimmerl, terrier-clerk of the 
church of St. Dorothy at Vienna, received for 
half a year 100 fi. cash, for which he had to 
deliver to the boys good food, and to each a 
measure of wine daily (‘‘guette Kost, beeden tag- 
lich ein Mass Wein,”) as well as provide for the 
washing of their linen (‘‘die weisse Wesch was- 
chen zu lassen.””— But prince Paul himself 
looked after the condition of musical affairs; 
and that he devoted himself in earnest to com- 
position, we have proof in his setting to music, 
for one and several parts, the church hymns 
for all the festivals in the year; for accompan- 
iment he used alternately the organ, violins, 
violas and bass, bassoon, trumpets and tym- 
pani, The melodies are truly churchlike, flow- 
ing and easy to be sung, and the harmony and 
carriage of the parts show a skilful handling of 
polyphonic composition, These church songs 
appeared in a volume, of large form, with lux- 
urious title page, and each voice part by itself, 
neatly engraved in copper, in 1811.{ The 
prince had already in 1801 conferred with the 
University engravers, Jacob Hoffmann and Joh. 
Jacob Freundt, in Vienna, about the engraving 
of the plates. These pledged themselves at 
that time to furnish the whole work, 300 pages 
(without title page) on 150 copper plates, by 
January 1702. But the work was delayed, as 
the title shows, until the year1711. For plates 
and engraving Hoffman and Freundt received 
together 550fl. besides three buckets of Hun- 
garian wine. Prince Paul died on the 26th 
March, 1713, at Eisenstadt, and was there laid 
in the family tomb which he had founded. 
Under Michael, Paul’s oldest son and succes- 
sor, we find mention of several musicians, es- 
pecially the princely Hofmusikus Ferd. Andreas 
Lindt, who died an old man of 78, in the year 
1720. His six children were taken into the 
Kapelle together, and one of his sons was liv- 
ing in the time of Haydn. Besides the Court 
and field trumpeters and tympanists, who, like 
the other musicians, were bound to assist at all 
times in Eisenstadt and on journeys, in the 
church choir and in the table music, there is 
mention since the year 1715 of several court 
musicians, among whom were the lute-master, 
afterwards tenor, Anton Aloys Durant, and, 
already a Kapellmeister, Wenzel Zivilhofer. 
With the 1st of January 1720 we find our- 
selves at last on solid ground. On that day 
Prince Michael appears to have reorganized the 
Kapelle. Eleven decrees lie before us; of the 
6 court and field trumpeters some have served 
already, and must now work partly in the 
choir as singers; a subsidy is granted to the 
six Lindt children; Antonia Lindt is appointed 
court soprano; the lute-master Durant appears 
t The title reads: Harmonia calestis seu Moelodiae Mu- 
sicae Per Decursum totius Anni adhibendae ad Veum Mus- 
tcorum Authore Paulo sacri Romani Imperij Principe Esto- 
ras de Galanta regni hungariae Palati Anno Domini 
MDCCXI. Here we find the name written Esroras, de- 


noting the origin of the princely house. Haydn used 
the same in dating his letters from Esterhazy. 








again; in the castrato (alto) Hans Paulus Knie- 
bandt, who got afterwards the highest salary, 
we have probably one of the two singing boys 
who were sent tu Viennain 1707. . . . At 
the end is attached the decree of the before 
named Kapellmeister (Capella Magister) Wen- 
zel Zivilhofer; he drew a yearly salary of 320 
florins, besides rent, a measure of wine daily, 
a few wheaten rolls, and every year four cords 
of wood and other usual allowance. They are 
all bound as before to put their talent at the 
Prince's service everywhere, in the church and 
at the table; and the Kapellmeister must also 
serve both as composer and performer. The 
yearly outlay for this Kapelle (reckoning goods 
in money) amounted to about 3058 florins. 
(To be Continued. 
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“Le Deluge,” by Saint Saens, 

The Paris correspondent of the Leipzig Signale, 
in his “ Musical Gossip” of March 9, writes as fol- 
lows. 

“In the midst of the deluge of concerts we have 
yet a concert of the Deluge. For such is the title 
of the latest work of Camille Saint-Saéns, which was 
performed for the first time in the Chatelet theatre 
on the 5th of March, under the conductorship of M. 
Colonne, This tone-poem is introduced to the pub- 
lic by the composer as a biblical poem, and rests 
upon a musically exciting text by Gallet. An or- 
chestra, four solo singers and a mixed chorus are 
employed to give expression to the ideas of the 
composer, ‘The Deluge’ forms one more in the 
series of his earlier creations in the field of descrip- 
tive music: Phaeton, Le Rouet d’Omphale, La Danse 
Macabre. This time the human voice co-operates 
with the orchestra, and this newest labor, in exten- 
sion and development of means, is altogether the 
most important thing which Saint-Saéns has writ- 
ten. The three parts into which it is divided are 
filled out by recitatives, airs, choruses, or purely 
orchestral movements, The laying out is that of an 
Oratorio. 

“A fugued prelude for orchestra, which contains 
beauties, forms the introduction to the biblical nar- 
ration. The first part describes the fall of Man, the 
wrath of God, the covenant with Noah; the second, 
the deluge; and the third, the going out from the 
ark, concluding with the reconciliation of the 
Divine. 

“ The first part contains, I think, the most suc- 
cessful numbers. The description of the Fall is one 
of captivating beauty ; the treatment of the single 
voices as well as of the masses in this part is excel- 
lent; the invention is fresher, and both outline and 
melody are more full of life and of originality, than 
in the other two parts, Of course the artist puts 
the centre of gravity of his creation in the second 
part, and in his description of the Deluge attempts 
the sublime. A flood of harmonies, a weltering 
multitude of bold rhythms. a chaos of audacious 
chords serve as foil to the unchained fury of trom- 
bones, trumpets, tympani, etc., to fill us with the 
terrors ofthe avenging elements, Heavenand earth 
work together, the shrieks and groans of the gigan- 
tic children of the earth, the howls of monsters and 
the startling call of the avenging Angels pervade 
all space with unexampled woe. The design is co- 
lossal, and ne wonder if the execution be only par- 
tially successful. Upon ourselves this tone-painting 
operated more externally, and our soul remained 
free from inward horror. Much, to be sure, must 
be set down to the account of the orchestra, espec- 
ially the players of wind instruments, who were not 
equal to their task: we had expected better things 
from M, Colonne, In fact this description of the 
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unchained elements is more powerful in the piano- 
forte arrangement, 

“The third part seems to us the least successful 
—just there, where we expected that the poet would 
paint in all the colors of the rainbow, and greet the 
recovery of Nature with the jubilation of a youthful 
heart, and open all the censers for the feast of the 
reconciled God. his pencil grows a little tame. For 
a moment, to be eure, he grazes the Pastoral Sym- 
phony—fortunately without doing it any harm— 
but the high affinity isnot enduring. But none the 
less the work upon the whole merits our full recog- 
nition ; it proceeds from a Master, who is at home 
in all the mysteries of Art; it has numerous beau- 
ties to show, and announces above all a plastic mind. 
What we miss in it is that peculiar drastic, pictorial, 
thoroughly characteristic handling, which distin- 
guishes for instance the Danse Macabre. Saint- 
Saéns might exclaim with Musset: ‘My glass is 
small, but I drink from my glass.’ The reception on 
the part of the audience was deservedly a very warm 
one, The second part had to be repeated on ac- 
count of the malicious hissing of some enemies,” 


~~ 
Jeanne D'Arc. 


OPERA IN FOUR ACTS AND SIX TABLEAUX, WORDS 
AND MUSIC BY M. A. MERMET. PERFORMED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE GRAND OPERA, 
PARIS, ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5TH, 1876.* 


M. Mermet ought to mark with a white cross the 
above date of the 5th April, 1876, and vow eternal 
gratitude to St. Vincent, the patron of the date in 
question, since his unfortunate opera of Jeanne d’ Are, 
ordered by M. Perrin after the astounding success 
of Roland @ Roncevauz, and enthusiastically accept- 
ed by him, has at length found its way on to the 
stage on the day aforesaid, after having traversed a 
series of redoybtable ordeals, changes of parts and 
of their representatives, and loss of manuscripts; 
after escaping war, fire, and, what is worse, the risk 
of not being sung by the baritone-king. Everything 
well considered, M. Mermet ought not to complain 
of his vexations and anguish of mind, however nu- 
merous and vivid they may have been; for charita- 
ble souls were moved in favor of an author thus 
pursued by adverse destiny, and his score, which 
might very easily never have been performed, save 
for the war or the burning down of the Opera— 
since no one would then have cried out about per- 
secution or wept at the author’s hard lot—had be- 
come absolutely inevitable alter these repeated catas- 
trophes, It was utterly impossible to fulfil the ob- 
ligations due to the author without playing his 
work; so it was better to do it sooner than later, 
and endeavor to conquer success by the magnifi- 
cence of the mise-en-scéne dnd the number of super- 
numeraries, a plan which M. Halanzier understands 
very well, as he has already proved by his splendid 
revivals of La Juive and of Hamlet. 

The author of Roland a R z constructs his 
own ms, after the manner of Berlioz and of Rich- 
ard Wagner; but, while these two served them- 
selves because they would have found no one who 
would conform to their difficult tempers and their 
innovating exactions, M. Mermet, who is easily con- 
tented, who exacts nothing, and introduces no in- 
novations, is, at one and the same time, librettist 
and composer, not from conviction, but from ambi- 
tion, and because it pl him to the doub- 
le gilded crown of poet and musician. He is not 
over-successful in the attempt, but it would be very 
ungracious on our part to be more particular than 
he is in a matter in which he is the more directly 
interestel. The poem of Jeanne d’Are has struck 
him as well calculated to serve his inspiration. Let 
us “ae by examining it before pessing to the mu- 
sic which it has inspired, anc which is in no way 
out of keeping with it. There is not, properly 
speaking, a single detached piece in the opera. The 
latter is a series of scenes, through which pasg di- 
vers historical or imaginary personages, one only 
of whom—namely, the Barut —te really important. 
Even she does not play a pre-eminent part. She is 
often on the stage, and dean loudly and forcibly, 
but without exciting in us more emotion than any 
of the other personages, mere supernumeraries, 
charged with giving her time to breathe. 

The first act takes place before the house of 


*From La Revue et Gazette Musicale. 











Jacques d’Arc, in the village of Domremy. Some 
female peasants come to implore the protection of 
the Ladies’ Tree (L’Arbre des Dames), an old oak, 
to which the popular belief attributes magic power. 
On hearing their gentle strains, Jacques chides the 
foolish things for being joyful, when people are 
killing and pillaging a few leagues off—when “the 
asant ploughs and the enemy reaps” (‘le paysan 
aboure et l’ennemi récolte.”) At this moment there 
arrives a body of French soldiers, led by their Cap- 
tain, Gaston de Metz, who is going with them to 
join the Dauphin’s army, but stops on the road to 
sing a military arietta, After he has launched at 
Queen Isabeau a just anathema, which all repeat in 
chorus, the tocsin sounds, and the horizon is tinged 
with flaming light, while women, children, and old 
men rush on, fleeing from the conflagration. Ex- 
cited beyond measure by this new misfortune, 
Jeanne, who has hitherto been dumb, yields to the 
transports which agitate her, and, as though im- 
elled by divine inspiration, announces that the 
nglish commander, Salisbury, has fallen on the 
banks of the Loire. His death is a pledge of victo- 
ry, she exclaims, and France will not perish; for, 
as the indispensable ballad (imitated from a popular 
prophecy) puts it: “ A Woman has lost France, and 
a Virgin shall save it” (‘Une femme a perdu la 
France, une vierge la sauvera.”) 

There now arrives a man, sufficiently character- 
ized by his red cloak and red beard as a traitor. 
This is Richard, a captain in the service of Charles 
VII., but sold to Isabeau. The King has sent him 
to Vaucouleurs, though why we cannot very well 
say ; for, as Jeanne d’Arc has not yet revealed her- 
self, the King can neither have sent for, nor heard 
of, her. Like every leading operatic personage 
with proper self-respect, Richard does not ask his 
way of the hundred individuals surrounding him till 
he has sung an introductory air, in which he boasts 
the merits of his ‘ Stout Sword” (“ Solide épée.”) 
He subsequently grows troubled, and feels himeelf 
“inundated with perspiration” (“inondé.de sueur”) 
on hearing Jeanne reveal Salisbury’s death, We 
now have a melo-dramatic andante quartet, sung by 
Jeanne, her Father, and the two Captains, the said 
two Captains having come to Domremy solely to 
take part in the concerted music. After this, Rich- 
ard continues his journey to Vaucouleurs, and 
Jeanne, left alone with Gaston, unfolds the sacred 
mission for which she has been selected by Heaven, 
and begs him to present her to the Sire de Baudri- 
court. Gaston, who feels somewhat love-struck for 
the shepherdess, accedes to her demand, and retires. 
Proud of the resolution she has taken, and, at the 
same time, troubled at it, Jeanne mournfully bids 
farewell to her native village, while Heavenly Voices 
urge her to set out and obey God. 

The second act is laid at Chinon. Richard first 
sings a grand air, unfolding to tha public his shame- 
ful schemes. The break-up, he exclaims, is general. 
I would have sold my soul to the devil, but the dev- 
il refused it; so I will make a bargain with Isabeau 
and the English. He then adopts a tone of irony 
and continues thus: 


“ Le Roi n’a plus ni sou ni maille ; 
Dans les wh est de la Cour 
Le merle a remplacé la caille!” 


(“ The king has not a rapp left. At the court ban- 
quets, the blackbird has replaced the quail.”) 


He retires discreetly on perceiving the Dauphin 
and Agnés Sorel arrive, hand in hand, and discours- 
ing of love. In vain does the favorite strive to 
awaken noble sentiments in her companion’s heart ; 
Charles replies love to Agnés, who talks honor. 
When, at length, the lady, driven to extremities, 
exclaims : 


“Et si Anglais prend Orléans, 
Que vous resterait-il céans ?” 


(“ And, if the English take Orleans, what will you 
have left here?”) The King will answer: 
“ Toi, ma belle, 
Mon royaume, cest ta beauté.” 

(“ You, my sweet one. My kingdom is your 
beauty.”) 

Is not this excruciatingly gallant? Richard now 
appears, bringing with him Jeanne from Vaucou- 
leurs after a perilous ag ey journeys are per- 
ilous in music—)ut the Dauphin refuses to receive 
her. He prefers gathering round him all his Court 
for the purpose of celebrating the saint’s-day of Ag- 
nés, to whom he offers a flower, while drinking “to 
the beauty more beautiful than the flower” (“a la 
belle plus belle que la fleur.”) To-morrow will be 
soon enough for serious business ; to-morrow will 





do for the burghers of Orleans, who demand an au- 
dience ; but fling open wide the doors to the joyous 
minstrels sent by King René! Agnés joins her 
voice to theirs in singing the “‘ Air du Luiin,” which 
treats much of heather, green sward, and rural 
swains, All present are billing and cooing to their 
hearts’ delight, when the enemy show themselves 
at the foot of the walls. After the bad news we 
have the good. Gaston de Metz and Ambroise de 
Loré announce to the King that Jeanne has beaten 
the English. Charles decides on receiving a person 
who thus enters without permission. Ile confides 
in her when she has proved that she possesses the 
gift of double sight, first by recognizing him while 
confounded in the crowd, and then by repeating the 
prayer which he addressed, in the solitude of his 
oratory to God, the All Saints’ Day previous. 

To ruin Jeanne, Richard endeavors to excite the 
jealousy of Agnés, He conducts her, at night, near 
Jeanne’s tent, where he suspects that the handsome 
Gaston de Metz, Agnds’s faithless lover, will come 
to gaze upon the heroic shepherdess, with whom he 
is secretly smitten. And Agnés does surprise Gas- 
ton at the feet of the sleeping Jeanne. But the lat- 
ter indignantly drives from her presence the recre- 
ant knight, and replies so nobly to the accusations 
of her jealous rival, that Agnés allows herself to be 
easily persuaded, and devotes herself to the Maid’s 
cause. Everyone now comes on, Among the per- 
sonages is included an Astrologer, who walks about, 
night and day, at Court and in the country, and 
prophesies with equal success the Future and the 
Past. 

In the second tableau of the third act, the French 
camp, pitched on the banks of the Loire, before 
Blois, is invaded by a band of gipsies, who dance, 
sing, and tell fortunes, to say nothing of the women, 
who ogle the men-at-arms, and shamelessly allure 
them by their lascivious postures, The orgy winds 
up with a wild and furious rondo ; mad women and 
inebriated soldiers roll under the tables. Suddenl 
Jeanne appears, clad in complete armor. She ad- 
vances straight up to the female revellers, who flee 
before her, and drives forth the wretch, Richard, 
who has teen sowing discord inthe army. She 
then causes the contrite and humiliated soldiers to 
go down on their knees, addresses a short reprimand, 
and rushes off with them to deliver Orleans, amid 
the strains of the sacred song of “ Veni, 
Creator.”. The whole end of this act must have 
struck the audience as fatally imitated from the re- 
volt in Le Prophéte, 

Richard, who has vowed implacable hate against 
the Maid, prepares an ambuscade to make her pris- 
oner. But he has reckoned withovt Gaston, whom 
he has got in his power, and who cries out “ Eng- 
lish!” on seeing } men about to fall into the trap. 
Richard kills him, and flees. Jeanne arrives, and, 
for an instant, laments the fate of her preserver ; 
but the Heavenly Voices command her to go to 
Rheims, and have the Dauphin crowned there. She 
obeys, and the last tableax represents the Cathedral 
of Rheims, where Charles, consecrated with great 
pomp, entreats Jeanne to continue her work of de- 
liverance. She still consents, though the Voices 
are silent, and she beholds, in a rapid vision, the 
horrible doom in store for her, All this scene is a 
necessary but flagrant copy of the fourth act of Le 
Prophéte, 

Jeanne d’Arc has hitherto been rather scurvily 
treated on the stage, especially in music. In the 
majority of theatrical pieces possessing a certain 
value, as poems or as dramatic works, fancy played 
such a large part that it was impossible to accord 
them any attention, for if there is a subject which 
commands respect, and a figure which forbids the 
slightest modification, it is certainly that of the he- 
roic girl who liberated Orleans; to modify the 
character, even for the better, would be to spoil it. 
We may, perhaps, strictly speaking, find a decent 
drama or tragedy on Jeanne d’Arc; but no musical 
work with her as its heroine will bear examination, 
beginning with that set by Verdi. on a canvas imi- 
tated from Schiller. M. Mermet’s opera, mediocre 
though it be, has at least the recommendation of 
treating seriously serious things. He does not make 
Jeanne d’Arc sing a love duet with the King, to the 
great satisfaction of the evil spirits, who overpower 
the good ones; he does not represent Jacques 
d’Arc accusing his daughter of witchcraft before the 
assembled Court and people, and himself delivering 
her up to the English, These fine inventions, de- 
veloped by Schiller, have come down from Shaks- 

are, who was the first to forge them in the Second 
Part of Henry VI. Viewed in this light, M. Mer- 
met’s work is treated in a highly commendable 
fashion, and I gee nothing to laugh at in it, not ev- 
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en the expression of “ Vierge au bois chenu ” (“Vir- 
gin of the hoary wood,”) which seemed to divert the 
public vastly. Yet this, like certain other expres- 
sions, is borrowed from old and naive legends, 
which it is always as well to turn to account, if we 
would give a modern piece a more ancient and not 
unbecoming character. Some subjects, however. 
are well adapted for a play and for music, and some 
are suited to neither. I am much inclined to be- 
lieve that Jeanne d’Arc belongs to the latter. His- 
tory, after becoming legendary, clashes, immediate- 
ly we would place it on the stage, with material 
obstacles of such a kind that it is nearly impossible 
to surmount them, The task becomes still more 
difficult with a character, like Jeanne d’Arc, sur- 
rounded by an aureola of popular admiration. The 
living representation of such a character will always 
appear very imperfect to superior minds, and very 
wearisome in its serenity to less delicate auditors. 


I have not heard Roland a Roncevauz, and regret 
the fact from only one point of view—I should have 
great difficulty in expatiating on the relative merits 
of two works comparable only with each other. 
My regret, however, is perhaps superfluous, for M. 
Mermet’s music scarcely seems to lend itself to a 
deliberate study, and still less to long ssthetical 
considerations, which, doubtless, would strike the 
author as highly singular, It pleases or it does not 
please ; it seems deliciously soothing to some ears, 
and extremely boisterous to others, and there is an 
end of the matter. The composer entertains very 
strong convictions, on which he makes no conces- 
sions ; but those convictions are altogether peacea- 
ble. The best opera, in his eyes, must be the opera 
in which the musician, freed on all vain pre-occu- 

ation about ideas, sentiment, or expression, has 
Sine best able to scatter about, according to his 
fancy, a number of couplets, gay or sorrowful, a few 
village refrains, and a host of warlike marches, with 
fine specimens of unisen, sustained by violent blows 
on‘the big drum and strident outbursts of the cym- 
bals. Among the composers of to-day, some sacri- 
fice expression to purely singing melody ; others 
are, above all things, anxious for truthfulness of ex 
pression ; and others, lastly, devote all they know 
to the work of the erchestra. I have certainly 
heard Jeanne d' Arc, but I should be puzzled to say 
what the author prefers, or for which musical ele- 
ment he cares most; it is, perhaps, the human voice, 
but he spares it very little for one who expects such 
great services from it. 


The first act contains a chorus of village maidens 
similar to every other chorus of village maidens; a 
chorus of soldiers similar to every other chorus of 
soldiers; a ballad and a captain’s air similar to nu- 
merous other ballads and captain’s airs ; and, lastly, 
a quartet, identical with many other quartets, in 
which the personages, animated by the most differ- 
ent sentiments, express them by the same melody, 
which does not render exactly a single one ; it is 
the triumph of expressionless music. The following 
duet between Jeanne and Gaston offers nothing par- 
ticularly striking; and then, in the romance, when 
Jeanne bids farewell to her village, I perceive only 
how much preeence of mind this young girl, wit 
her feelings worked up to so high a pitch by her 
country’s misfortunes, must ess, to indulge in 
such surprising vocal contrasts. The finale of Ce- 
lestial Voices is, of course, constructed with the 
voices of the chorus above the stage, who begin by 
alternating with Jeanne, and end by singing with 
her; the contrary would have astonished me. I do 
not see much to mention in the second act; some 
rather insipid compliments of the King’s or some in- 
stances of vocal coquetry on the part’ of Agnés 
Sorel, imitating the call of the clarion by a fine 
roulade; I am not sure which to prefer, the Dau- 
phin’s drinking song, the village air of Agnés, or 
the refrain of the Minstrels, but I do not much ap- 

rove of the short march-like air with which Am- 
vroise and Gaston announce Jeanne’s errival at 
Court. As tothe finale for all the voices with which 
the King salutes the “ Virgin Deliverer,” it struck 
me as possessing less brilliancy than the author may 
have desired. Taken all in all, the best piece in 
the entire score is, perhaps, not the trio between 
Jeanne, Richard, and Master Jean, where the Astrol- 
oger predicts in turn the King’s approaching con- 
secration and Isabeau’s shameful death, but the ro- 
mance of Gaston contemplating Jeanne asleep: 
“ She is pure, she is chaste and beautiful” (Elle est 
pure, eile est chaste et belle,”) an agreeable melo- 
dy, which, by the way, M. Salomon gives very 
well. 


The tableau of the camp afforded M. Mermet full 





scope for something gay and full of color; he has 
only half succeeded. The grand orgy-chorus: 
“Friends, let us carouse |” (‘‘Amis, faisons ripaille !”) 
possesses tolerable spirit and dash; but the song of 
the Armagnacs—wbere we hear a good deal about 
sack, for the sake of the rhyme—is not overpower- 
ing. In the grand pas d action of the ballet there is 
a long and somewhat difficult solo for the horn; 
though not very new, it is not unwelcome. Jeanne’s 
address, calling the soldiers to reason, is sufficiently 
energetic. As for the final canticle, built up on the 
theme of the “‘ Veni, Creator,” first sung by Jeanne, 
and then repeated by all the voices of the men, 
women, and children, supported by all the wood 
and brass, it necessarily produces a powerful effect 
of sonority. The first ableau of the last act is very 
short, for it contains simply a chorus of English 
soldiers carousing in contrast with the sacred chants 
of the French at a distance, and then a few words 
pronounced by Jeanne over the corpse of the unfor- 
tunate Gaston, who entertained for her so pure a 
love. The great scene of the Cathedral, also, is 
subdivided into two parts: agrand march, executed 
by the orchestra and the organ—certainly longer 
than the march in Le Prophéte- and followed by a 
chorus of the people singing one of the Songs of 
Solomon, and then the oath taken by the King in 
the presence of God, the People, and the Church. 
The demands addressed to the King by Jeanne, and 
her last hesitating scruples, are treated very curtly, 
so as to bring about, as rapidly as possible, the 
grand final Hosanna in honor of Jeanne, of France, 
and of Heaven, 


Mdlle. Krauss supports, without bending under 
it, the whole weight of the opera, which is d 
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Church Music in New York. 
(From the Tribune, April 29,] 


UNUSUAL CHANGES IN CHOIRS—— HARD TIMES AND 
DESIRE FOR LESS ELABORATE MUSIC THE CAUSES 
—CONTESTS FOR VACANT POSITIONS— 
PRESENT MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
CHOIRS, 


Probably at no time since New York became the 
centre of high salaries in charch choirs have there 
been so many changes as there will be during the 
year beginning, May 1. It is a matter of very lit- 
tle difficulty to determine the reason for the falling 
off of musical appropriation, and the consequent 
changes in the membership of choirs. The primary 
cause is the “ hard times.” Again, the arguments 
in favor of volunteer or congregational singing have 
determined several churches te dispense with a quar- 
tet of salaried singers altogether. These causes 
have thrown out of employment a large number of 
singers, including many of the favorites, who have 
given up their situations rather than submit to a 
reduction of salary. But their places have been, to 
a great extent, filled with new singers, or those 
whose lack of reputation makes it politic to accept 
such salaries as may be offered, and the consequence 
is that many singers who have been prominently 
before the church-going public have been obliged at 
the last minute to accept much lower salaries than 
heretofore or leave their positions. 


Although a few committees are yet holding out, 
in the hope of securing a Titiens or a Mario at the 
low figures induced by the large supply, the major- 
ity of the positions are now filled, and the sound of 





up in a single part, a part not always easy to sing, 
and demanding an immense expenditure of vocal 
pe But, when calculating the time she must 

ave spent, and the pains she must have taken, to 
learn and create the character, we are scized with 
regret that she did not rather employ her zeal and 
talent on one, such as Armida or Julia, really wor- 
thy of her, This did not, it is true, depend upon 
her, but she grew strangely enamored of a charac- 
ter which might cost her dear, if she had to sing it 
frequently with the energy and exertion she exhib- 
ited at the grand rehearsal and on the first night; 
it is now tolerably certain that, in the natural course 
of events, she will escape the danger. M. Faure 
and M. Manoury are both up in the part of the 
King, and have sung it alternately. The latter gen- 
tleman renders it merely in an agreeable and _satis- 
factory mannér ; he does not invest it with the ele- 
gance and distinction imparted to it by M. Faure, 
who is a master of his audience as well as of his 
voice, and manages both equally well. The charac- 
ter, however, does not possess more importance than 
the subordinate characters of Agnés Sorel, Richard, 
Gaston, and Master Jean. But for M. Faure’s-inter- 
a of it, it would not stand out more strongly. 

or Mdlle. Daram, MM. Gailhard, Salomon, and 
Caron, all actors of merit, who do not spare them- 
selves, strive in vain to work their respective per- 
sonages into the first rank ; the author has certainly 
no ground of complaint against them, but the con- 
verse could not be asserted with equal truth. 


After giving my opinion of the author and the 
artists, I have now to award M. Halanzier his due 
share of praise, This is not the smallest, for, as I 
said when I commenced, he resolved to get up, with 
almost royal magnificence, the first new opera pro- 
duced in the new Operahouse, The scenery is most 
beautiful. The village green at Domremy, the ter- 
race in the park at Chinon, commanding the valley 
of the Vienne, the dismantled boulevard under the 
walls of Orleans, the Cathedral of Rheims, and, 
above all, the camp below Blois at sunrise, with the 
Loire stretching out into the distance till it is lost 
to sight, are pictures painted by real masters. The 
costumes, also, designed by M. Frémiet, the sculp- 
tor, are exceedingly rich, and the armor is in no 
way inferior. I was especially charmed with the 
fantastic habiliments of the King of the Truands 
and his escort, which M. Lacoste roust have cut out 
from some series of Callot’s. Their garments, so 
truthful and so amusing, even suggested to me the 
idea that comic vestments—nay, absolutely rags— 
might be turned more to account than they are, in- 
stead of the costumes usually worn by danseues, 
which are always something like each other, what- 
ever pains may be taken to introduce variety into 
them. ApoLpHe JULLIEN, 





the 1 “trot” has cease?, As an illustration 
of the Music Committee’s work, take the “ trots” 
which have just broken up at the Rev. Dr. Chapin’s 
Church, at Fifth-ave. and Forty-fifth-st., and to 
which the greatest publicity has been given. The 
position of soprano, made vacant by the engage- 
ment at the Broadway Tabernacle of Miss Thursby, 
was engerly sought, and about 50 singers succeeded 
in obtaining the opportunity for a practical trial in 
the church, The announcement of the first even- 
ing’s test was answered by a crowded house, and 
when the request was made that all those desiring 
to take part in the contest should remove from the 
body to the gallery of the church, nearly the entire 
congregation arose, and with rolls of music marched 
to the rapid beatings of their own hearts to the 
seats above. For three hours the panorama of so- 
pranos passed over the musical disk with one ener- 
vated organist and two alternating blow boys in 
the background. “ Angels ever bright and fair” 
appeared to be the favorite selection, and when it 
came to the words, “take, O take me,” which were 
delivered with all the pathos demanded by the text, 
it appeared a direct and touching appeal to the 
hearts and pockets of the committee. Soon after 
11 p.m. a fresh orchestra was substituted, and it was 
uearly midnight before the contest was adjourned 
until another evening. 

The expenditures for church music, for this year, 
have been reduced, as a general rule, one-third, and 
in many cases one-half, from last year’s schedule, 
Whether this reduction is to be a permanent thing 
remains to be seen. The result will be watche 
with much interest by those whose principal reven- 
ue is thus curtailed. The number of such persons 
is very great. At Mr. Wardwell’s agency, the ap- 
plicants for situations reached nearly 200, sufficient 
to supply 50 churches with choirs; and a single ad- 
vertisement for tenors and basses was responded to 
by about 130 persons, The general reduction of sal- 
aries, with the introduction of less elaborate music, 
has not been accomplished without more or less in- 
ternal strife. In large congregations there appears 
always to be a difference of opinion on the question 
of church music, and it is stated that the present 
move for low prices, with the consequent selection 
in many cases of less prominent singers, has not 
been brought about without much debate. In one 
church where the question came up the young mem- 
bers, finding they were about to lose their choir, 
swept the board of the Music Committee, the mem- 
bers of which had served for years, and formed a 
unanimous committee to sustain the musical prestige 
of the church. The majority of changes from choir 
to congregational singing and the adoption of the 
volunteer system are made in the Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and churches other than Protestant Episco- 
= In the Jatter, while the reduction of salaries 

as been effected, music plays too important a part 
to admit of a precentor unaided except by the con- 
pues. The principal choir changes are as’ fol- 


ows: 
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IN PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


At Trinity Church the changes have been very 
few, it being the policy of the corporation to make 
them as seldom as possible. The style of the music 
and the manner in which it is presented will be al- 
tered in no material points. Arthur H. Messiter, 
as heretofore, will be the organist and musical di- 
rector, with Henry Carter as associate organist. 
The choir comprises 15 treble, 5 alto, 6 tenor, and 
5 bass voices. 

At St. Paul's Chapel at Broadway and Vesey-st., 
the music is rendered by a double quartet of mixed 
voices, This is a departure from the usual arrange- 
ment of voices in the Trinity Chapels, being the 
only place where a chancel choir is not employed. 
The choir is as follows: Decani—Soprano, Rebecca 
8S. Cook; contralto, Cecilia A. Kemble; tenor, 
George Oswald O'Reilly ; bass, John Palmer, Can- 
tores—Soprano, Sabrina Doro; contralto, Orella 
D. Martin; tenor, Charles Forster; bass, Edward 
Norris. 

At St. John’s Chapel, in Varick-st., the death of 
Charles Edward Horsley left vacant the position of 
organist, which is now filled by Geo. F. Lejeune, 
formerly organist of the Anthon Memorial Church 
in West Forty-eighth-st. In the interval preceding 
the selection of Mr. Lejeune the position was fillec 
by F. W. Tharsch of Trinity Church choir, a pupil 
of Mr. Messiter. The music will be of the same 
character as heretofore, the strength of the choir 
remaining about the same. 

Walter B. Gilbert is still retained as organist and 
director of music at Trinity Chapel, in Fifth-st., 
near Broadway, and there is nothing to note in re- 
gard to any change in the musical services. 

After two years absence at the Church of the Ho- 
ly Trinity, Samuel P. Warren returns to Grace 
Church, and it is the intention to make the music a 
prominent feature of the services, as under his form- 
er leadership, From the choir at the Holy Trinity 
he brings Mr. Sohst, and the position of soprano, 
which during the past year has been successively 
filled by Mrs, Ketcham and Mme. Brignoli, has 
been secured by Miss Hubbell. The choir is as fol- 
lows: Soprano, Miss Ida Hubbell; contralto, Miss 
Anna Drasdil; tenor, Geo. Simpson ; bass, Adolph 
‘Sohst. 

At the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Forty- 
second st. and Madison-ave., there will be a com- 
plete change in the musical system. Since its or- 

anization, the choir, including Mme. Salvotti, Mrs. 
avidson, and Mr. Sohst, together with a large 
chorus, has been under the direction of S, P. War- 
ren. Joseph H. Guild, Mr. Warren’s former assist- 
ant, will be the organist, while the choir, consisting 
of volunteer singers only, will be led by Mr. Per- 
kins, who will also take charge of the social meet- 
ings as precentor. The absence of Mr. Warren 
probably will not interfere with the organ concerts 
with which his name has been associated for the 
last two seasons. A strong desire has been ex- 
pressed to the effect that they be continued each 
season, although there appears a determination to 
lace the concerts upon a somewhat more popular 
asis, 

At the Church of the Incarnation, at Madison-ave. 
and Thirty-fifth-st., an entire change has taken 
place, not so much from economy, it is intimated, 
as a desire for less elaborate music, The church 
has been prominent among those making music a 
specialty, and the present experiment is to be tried 
in answer to a request from those of the congrega 
tion desiring less ambition in the organ loft. The 
choir is as fullows: Soprano, Miss Harding; con- 
tralto, Miss Metler; tenor, Mr. Harvey; bass, F.G. 
Bourne ; organist, Carl Walters. 

At St. Mark's Church, at Stuyvesant-st. and Sec- 
ond-ave., during the coming year, the music will be 
rendered by a double quartet, under the direction of 
the organist, Mr. Beames. Dr. Hills, whose name 
appears as tenor in the first quartet, will join, in a few 
weeks, the choir at the Dutch Reformed Church at 
Fifth-ave. and Forty-eighth-st. The membership of 
the choir is as follows: First quartet—Soprano, 
Madame Dowland; contralto, Miss Jennie Dicker- 
son; tenor, Dr. Arthur T. Hills; bass, Otto D. Leh- 
man, Second quartet—Soprano, Miss Rachel Sam- 
uels; contralto, Miss Gertie Emanuel; tenor, Col. 
Ward; bass, Horace Howland; organist, William 
E, Beames. 

There has been a complete revolution at the 
Church of the Atonement, at Madison-ave. and 
Twenty-eighth-st. Miss Rosburgh comes from Mr. 
Bristow's choir at Zion Church, and the contralto 
and tenor from the Church of the Incarnation. The 
choir is made up as follows: Soprano, Miss Ida 





Rosburgh; contralto, Mrs. Russell; tenor, Frank 
Guild; bass, F. Neilson (or substitute); organist, 
Mr. Fitzsimmons, 

The choir of Calvary Church, at Fourth-ave. and 
Twenty-first-st., is so seldom in want of a member 
that when the position of soprano became vacant 
this Spring there was an eager company desirous of 
filling it. Miss Wood from the Church of the Atone- 
ment was the fortunate candidate. With this ex- 
ception,,the members remain the same as for many 
years past, as follows: Soprano, Miss Sarah Wood ; 
contralto, Mrs. Payne; tenor, Mr, Thatcher ; bass, 
Mr. Bostwick ; organist, Joseph Mosenthal. 

Two new voices have come into the choir at St. 
Thomas’s Church, at Fifty-third-st. and Fifth-ave., 
Miss Lehmann and Mr, Wilkie retiring. The latter 
will probably go to Chicago. Mr. Nichols, his suc- 
cessor, was for a few months tenor in the choir at 
the Church of the Holy Trinity. George Wm. War- 
ren retains the leadership, and will have the usual 
double chorus in connection with the quartet, the 
membership of which is as follows: Soprano, Mrs. 
Gulager; contralto, Miss Wynant; tenor, Chas. 
Nichols ; bass, Thos. P. Wickes ; organist, Geo, Wm. 
Warren. 

Owing to a reduction in the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, at 
Madison-ave. and East Forty-fourth-st., it was 
thought at one time that there would be a change 
in the principal quartet ; but this is not the case, as 
all the solo singers remain. The quartet compris- 
es: Soprano, Mrs. Imogene Brown ; contralto, Mrs. 
Anna Buckley-Hills; tenor, H. A. Bischoff; bass, 
Franz Remmertz. Mr. Carl Walters, Gen. Dodge’s 
former assistant at the organ, goes to the Church 
of the Incarnation, at Madison.ave, and Thirty- 
fifth-st. 

The choir of St. Stephen’s Church, in West Forty- 
sixth-st., is composed as follows: Soprano, Miss 
Georgie Blackman; contralto, Miss Julia Long; 
tenor, R. P. Graham ; bass, S. Thompson ; organist, 
J. P. Jardine. 

The membership of the choir of St. Clement’s 
Church, in West Third-st-, will be as follows: So- 
prano, Miss Annie Graham; contralto, Miss Susie 
England ; tenor, Benj. C. Nash; bass, C. C, Wil- 
liams; organist, G. J. Tattam. 

At St. Ann’s Church, on Eighteenth-st., near 
Fifth-ave., the quartet gives place to a chorus choir 
largely composed of members of the congregation, 
under the direction of James Maclaury, organist. 

At St. George’s Church, at Rutherford-place and 
East Sixteenth-st., Dr. S. Austen Pearce will suc- 
ceed W. F. Williams as organist. Under the lat- 
ter’s direction, the music was rendered by a chan- 
cel choir, from which the organization known as 
the Young Apollo Club was made up. It is under- 
stood to be Mr. William’s intention to travel with 
the club. Dr. Pearce will change the character of 
the music by forming a mixed volunteer chorus of 
about 50 voices. A limited number of these singers 
may receive a nominal salary, although no pretense 
in this direction is made. The music will be prin- 
cipally choral in its nature, with very little solo 
singing. 

Zion Church, at Thirty-eighth-st. and Madison- 
ave., changes the number of singers in its choir 
from four to eight. The old quartet is scattered, 
Mrs. Anderson (Miss Barron) A i remaining. Mr. 
Bristow, as organist, still retains the leadership. 

The Church of the Holy Saviour, on Twenty-fifth- 
st., between Madison and Fourth-aves., retains the 
present choir as follows: Soprano, Miss L. C. 
Thompson ; contralto, Miss J. C. Smith ; tenor, Mr. 
H. A. Maas; bass, Mr. G. P. Warner; organist, 
Miss A. F, Lehman. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES, 


The changes for the coming year will be very much 
less marked in the Roman Catholic Churches than in 
others. The membership of the principal choirs, as a 
general thing, will remain the same, while the appropri- 
ations for music are also unchanged. The majority of 
these churches make their singers’ contracts from month 
to month. St. Peter’s Church and the Church of the 
Nativity are exceptions to this rule. Several have vol- 
nnteer choirs, among which may be mentioned the 
Church of the Transfiguration, at Mott and Park-sts.; 
St. Bridget’s Church, at Avenue B and Eighth-st.; St. 
Gabriel’s Church, at No. 312 East Thirty-seventh-st. ; 
Church of the I late C ption, at No. 505 East 
Fourteenth-st., and St. Paul’s Church, in West Fif- 
teenth-st. 

H. L. Danforth, the organist, retains the leadership of 
the music at St. Stephen’s Church in East Twenty-eighth- 
st. Madame Brignoli, the soprano during a portion of 
last year, was a member of Grace Church choir the last 








of the season. Her place at St. Stephen’s has been filled 
by several applicants, who come and go from month to 
month. The contralto is Miss A. Munier, the tenor Mr 
Telle, and the bass Sig. Bacelli. 

At St. Peter’s Church in Barclay-st., the regular choir 
consists of a quartet although on church olidays an 
orchestra and a female chorus connected with the society 
lend their aid. At present, the ition of tenor 18 va- 
cant, and may not be filled until Fall. The membershi 
is as follows: Soprano, Mrs. Louisa M. Easton; contral- 
to, Mrs. Joseph Ford; tenor, [vacant]; bass, Matthew J. 
Standt; organist, Wm. F. Pecher, 

The choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at Mott and Prince 
sts., also has the aid of a volunteer musical organization 
on festival occasions. The music is under the direction 
of Gustavus Schmitz, The choir, which remains un- 
changed with the exception of contralto, is as follows: 
Soprano, Mlle. Bredelii; contralto, Madame Unger; ten- 
or, Hermann Bersin; bass, C. F. Urchs; organist, Gusta- 
vus Schmitz. 

At St. Ann’s Church, at No. 112 East Twelfth-st., the 
choir is made up as follows : Soprano, Miss Corradi; con- 
tralto, Miss Octavia Gomien; tenor, Mr. Romeyn; bass, 
A. OC. Blum; organist, L. Dachauer. 

The choir of the Church of the Nativity, at No. 46 Sec- 
ond-ave., is as follows: Soprano, Miss F. Rokohl; con- 
tralto, Madame F. Levy; tenor, A. Dehnhoff; bass, Mr, 
H. Hadden; organist, Henry Greiner. 

At the Church of the Epiphany, at No. 373 Second- 
ave., the choir has the following members: Soprano, 
Mrs. Treadway; contralto, not to filled; tenor, Mr. 
nas bass, Mr. Hoffman; organist, Frederick Da- 
vis. 

CHURCHES OF OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 

The choir of the Broadway Tabernacle has been com- 
pletely remodeled. Formerly, under the direction of G. 
G. Rockwood, the music was rendered by a double quar- 
tet, of which Miss Finch is the only remaining member. 
When it was found that Miss Beebe could not be secured 
to fill the quartet of English glee singers, Miss Thursby 
was offered the position. Miss Thursby receives $3,000 
for her services at the Tabernacle the coming year, be- 
sides the necessary hotel accommodations on Sunday, 
and a carriage to and from Williamsburgh. The full 
choir is as follows: Soprano, Miss Emma C. Thursby; 
contralto, Miss Louise Finch; tenor, J. R. Nilsen; bass, 
George E. Aiken; organist, Mrs. Christopher. 

Two changes have occurred in the choir of the Colle- 
giate Reformed Dutch Church, at Fifth-ave. and Forty- 
eighth-st, Miss Brainard and Mr. Kamping being suc- 
ceeded by Miss Tallman and Mr. Hills. The quartet 
will be as follows: Soprano, Miss Mary Tallman; con- 
tralto, Mrs. Harvey Mitchell; tenor, Arthur Hills; bass, 
Henry Schwicardi; organist, Myron A. Ward. 

At the Church of the Covenant, at Park-ave. and Thir- 
ty-fifth-st., with the exception of the contralto, there has 
been a complete change in the choir. Thesoprano of 
last year, Miss Hall, was the successful candidate at the 
contest at Dr. Chapin’s. Messrs. Rockwood and Lum- 
bard are old members of the Broadway Tabernacle choir. 
Mr. Grant, the organist, goes to the Swedenborgian 
Church on Thirty-fifth-st., between Park and Lexington 
aves. Last season the organ was removed from the rear 
of the church to a position back of the minister. The 
change is said to have been one unfavorable to the sing- 
ers, as the arrangement does not allow a distinct hear- 
ing of the instrument, making it a matter of same diffi- 
culty to keep the key. The choiris as follows: Soprano, 
Miss Kate E. Stark; contralto, Miss Louise H. Kemlo; 
tenor, Geo, G. Rockwood; bass, Jules Lumbard; organ- 
ist, Freeman Gedney. 

At the West Presbyterian Church, on Forty-second-st., 
between Fifth and Sixth-aves. the quartet remains the 
same as last year, with the exception of the contralto, 
who comes from the Swedenborgian Churchchoir. The 
membership is as follows: Soprano, Miss Henrietta 
Beebe; contralto, Miss Lizzie Foster; tenor, Theodore 
Toedt; bass, Reinhold L. Herman; organist, P. A. 
Schnecker. 

The choir of All Souls’ Church, at Fourth-ave, 
Twentieth-st., is as follows: Soprano, Miss Cc. yi wom 
lett; contralto, Miss E. A. Davis; tenor, N. B. Wood 
bass, A. E. Stoddard; el gre C. E. Daniels. : 

At the Brick Church, at Fifth-ave. and Thirty seventh- 
st., the choir of last eee wiil remain, as follows: Sopra- 
fm eager oo —— - ig se ven eg a 

ewett; tenor, Mr. ; bass, Mr. D: : 
Caryl Florio. ’ ; 5 anforth; organist, 

At the Tabernacle Baptist Church, on Second-ave., be- 
qoeee ae fae Eleventh-sts, a volunteer choir, nade 
up oO @ members of the congregation, 

Pp of the quartet. . a 70 

The Rev. Dr. Armitage’s Church, at Fiftheave. 
Forty-sixth-st., retains last year’s choir, or ieee 
Soprano. Miss Mary Adams; contralto, Miss Crane; 
ae George B. Eddy; bass, E. Gilbert; organist, T. 

With the exception of so rano, the choir at th he 
Dr. Booth’s church, at Un versit -place and Toutes: 
remains the same as last year. As now organized it in- 
cludes: Soprano, Mrs. Smith [Miss Wheeler); contralto 
Miss 8. M. Gordon; tenor, David Simms; bass, Alfred 
Mays organist, William Smith. 

e quartet choir of the Church of the Messiah, at 
Park-ave. and Thirty-fourth-st., was broken up in Janu- 
ary, since which time the music has been led by a sopra- 
no and bass. It is the intention tu have, during the com- 
ing og eg a precentor or volunteer chorus, proba- 
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At the Jewish Synagocue, at Lexington-ave. and Fifty- 
fifth-st., the choir membership will as follows: So- 
prano, Mrs. Ackermann and Miss Theresa Werneke; 
contralto. Miss Mary Werneke and Mrs. Holbrook ; tenor, 
Mr. Brooks and W. Baumann; bass, H. Haden and Chas. 
Werneke; organist, Henry Greiner. 

At the Temple Beth-El, at Lexington-ave. and Sixty- 
third-st., the choir is composed as follows: Soprano, 
Mrs. Frances Hess, Mrs. Wigand and Mrs. Cohn; con- 
tralto, Mrs. T. H. Schulz and Miss EK. Urchs; tenor, Cc. 
Pflueger and Mr. Riedel; bass, A. C. Blum and Mr. 
Urchs, 

The choir in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church 
is one of those mentioned as making few, if any, chan 
from year to year. The membership is as follows: 
prano, Miss Anna Simon; contralto, Miss Henne; tenor, 
Chaales Fritsch; bass, Herman Trose; organist, W. K. 
Bassford. 

At the Church of the Divine Paternity, at Fifth-ave. 
and Forty-fifth-st., the choir still remains incomplete, 
the tenor not yet having been supplied. The choir is 
Miss Maggie E. Hall; contralto, 
C. Deyo; organist, A. J 


PRECENTORS. 

One very common mode of retrenchment is to give up 
the salaried quartet altogether and a pr tor 
to lead the congregation, This arrangement is satisfac- 
tory alike to those who do not wish to have their singing 
done by proxy and to those who desire a curtailment of 


expenses. 

At the Rev. Dr. Hall’s Church, at Fifth-ave. and Fifty- 
fifth-st., Mr. Nilsen’s place is taken by Dr. Arthur A. 
Barrows, formerly tenor of ZionChurch. George F. Sar- 
gent remains at the Church of the Disciples, at Madison- 
ave. and East Forty-fifth-st., and Joseph Jewett is re- 
tained at Dr. Ormiston’s Church, at Fifth-ave. and 
Twenty-ninth-st, At the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian 
Church, between Sixth and Seventh-aves. (Dr. Burch- 
ard’s), Mr. William Tobias, formerly tenor at Dr. Cha- 
pin’s, will lead the singing. At the Swedenborgian 
Church, Thirty-fifth-st., between Lexington and Park- 
aves., Charles Root, as precentor, will take the place of 
the salaried quartet. 


BROOKLYN CHURCHES, 


High salaries in Brooklyn choirs have suffered about 
as much as those in the churches in this city. So far as 
can be disvovered there is only one instance where an 
increase of appropriation can be noted—at the Re- 
formed Church on Harrison-st. The choir at this 
church is as follows: Soprano, Miss Ella Coddington; 
contralto, Miss Mary Jefferson; tenor, Frank Marc- 
wald; bass, Stanley Williamson; organist, W. B. Tre- 
main, 

At Dr. Cuyler’s church, where last year there was an 
expensive quartet, tue choir will ist of a volunt 


chorus. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity has secured the follow- 
ing quartet: Soprano, Miss Holcomb; contralto, Miss 
Johanna Lehman; tenor, George Ellard; bass, Mr, 
Vaughn; organist, 8. B. Whiteley. 

At St. James’s Church the choir will consist of the 
usual salaried quartet and volunteer chorus; and in the 
majority of the other churches the only change will be a 
general reduction from the old scale of salaries. 

Finding that the position of tenor would be vacant, 
Mr. Camp, the leader of Plymouth Church choir, was 
empowered by the Music Committee to send to England 
for asinger. The gentieman selected is said to have been 
successful as a concert singer, although his fame and 
name have not reached the public ear in this city. This 
gentleman does not take the position until September, 
and it is understood that Eugene Clark will be the sub- 
stitute during the Summer. The chorus will be contin- 
ued as heretofore. 
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as follows: Soprano, 
Mra. Ashford; bass, Geo. 
Holden. 
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The Oratorio Week. 
(Concluded.) 

It speaks well for the enterprise and high artis- 
tic purpose of our time-honored Handel and Haydn 
Society, that they could close this season with a no- 
ble Oratorio of Handel never before attempted here, 
immediately after so successful a production of 
Bach's Passion Music, Joshua, an oratorio in the 
same high heroic strain with Judas Maccabeus, had 
its first performance before a Boston audieace, which 
filled the Music Hall, on the evening of Easter Sun- 
day, April 16. Like most of Handel's oratorios, the 
score, as it was left by him, was very incomplete 
and sketchy ; many instrumental parts were want- 
ing to fill out the harmony; he could provide for 
that himself when he presided over the performance 
at the organ ; but that to musicians of our day is a 
lost art, Accordingly there had to be done for it 
—what Judas Maccabens still so sadly needs—what 
Mozart did for the Afessiah, what Franz did for 





Bach’s Passion Music—the work of completing the 
instrumentation by another hand; and that could 
only be entrusted to a musician of the highest order, 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of those old mas- 
ters and at home in the whole style and feeling of 
the works in question. Happily in the present case 
this service had been rendered by the Dresden Ka- 
pellmeister, Julius Rietz, (formerly Mendelssohn’s 
successor at Leipzig), who had furnished additional 
orchestral parts for wind instruments for a perform- 
ance of Joshua at the Diisseldorf festival in 1841. 
The Advertiser of the day before the performance, in 
a brief communication evidently from the President 
of the Society, shows how a copy was obtained. 


Dr. Robert Franz, the well-known composer, who 
is, perhaps, of all musicians, best qualified to judge 
in such a matter, hasa high opinion of Rietz’s work, 
and it was from him that Mr. Otto Dresel borrowed 
the parts that he might have them copied expressly 
for the Handel and Haydn Society. There can be 
no doubt that they will add greatly to the effect of 
the oratorio, which will doubtless attract a large 
audience, The society also owes to Mr. Dresel’s 
intercession the additional parts to Handel’s 
“Messiah,” composed by Robert Franz to com- 
plete those written by Mozart. Dr. Franz had un- 
dertaken this work some years ago, but had laid it 
aside to be finished at a future day. When re- 
quested to do so for the Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ty by the board of management, through Mr. 
Dresel, he resumed his labors, and the result has 
become the exclusive property of the society. At 
Christmas, or perhaps even at an earlier date, the 
Boston public will thus have an opportunity of 
hearing the “ Messiah” as it has never been heard 
elsewhere, enriched not only by the additional 
accompaniments of Mozart, but also by those of Dr. 
Franz, whose intimate knowledge of Handel’s music 
and profound respect for his genius assure us that 
he has worked in the spirit of Handel, and has add- 
ed only that which will enhance the beauties of his 
most sublime creation. 


Joshua, although not to be ranked with Handel's 
greatest oratorios, contains several of his grandest 
and most graphic choruses, some arias of great 
beauty, as well as some of a heroic and inspiring 
strain; and it abounds in recitative (perhaps a 
weariness to some) which is always fine, discrimi- 
nating, eloquent and true to situation and to char- 
acter. Its martial and heroic strain is well relieved 
by tender passages of love. Some parts of the ear- 
lier choruses, like: ‘In wat’ry heaps affrighted 
Jordan rolled,” remind one of the more massive, 
but in idea not grander, double choruses in Jsrael 
in Egypt. There are no double choruses in Joshua, 

The work itself, as well as the performance on 
the whole, proved more acceptable than had been 
commonly anticipated. Indeed it was listened to 
throughout with every sign of pleasure; and we 
think it will be welcomed whenever it shall be again 
announced, We borrow from the Globe an account 
of the performance which agrees well in the main 
with our own impressions. 

“ Joshua,” while lacking the inspirational power 


and sublimity that saturate and glorify “‘The Mes- 
siah,” is yet less ponderous than “ Samson,” and 
more symmetrical than “Judas Maccabeus.” The 
martial character of the story, which is fully as- 
serted in the music, is most happily a7 oh by the 
all-pervading religious sentiment, and there is not a 
dull moment from the beginning to the end. In 
the first part, which illustrates the preparation of 
the tribes of Israel for battle, the episode of the 
meeting of Achsah and Othniel is given such prom- 
inence as to make it the feature of this portion of 
the work. Achsah is introduced in the plaintive 
air, “Oh! who can tell, oh! who can hear of Egypt 
and not shed a tear?” Hearing Othniel’s praises, 
she fancies the sweet compliments come from the 
birds of the forest, and sings, to the accompaniment 
of the flute, an exquisite song, “ Hark, ’tis the lin- 
net,” Then, meeting with Othniel, they together 
sing a love duo in the pastoral style, “Our limpid 
streams with freedom flow.” Their wooing is in- 
terrupted by the trumpet call, and the first part 
closes with a grand chorus, “ May all the hosts of 
heaven attend him.” 





At the opening of the second part occurs the piece 
de resistance of the work, the solo (tenor) and cho- 
rus, “ Glory to God.” Some passages in this num- 
ber, notably the phrase, “The nations tremble,” have 
scarcely been excelled even by Handel in his most 
inspired moments. A magnificent air for the bass, 
“See the raging flames arise,” follows, which is suc- 
ceeded by a chorus, “Almighty ruler of the skies,” 
which describes the miraculous passage over Jordan. 
A superb recitative accompanies Joshua’s invocation 
to the sun and moon, and the chcrus, ‘“‘Behold! the lis- 
tening sun the voice obeys” formsa grand climax to 
the second part. The third and closing part. fairly 
bristles with gems. Besides the well known bass 
air, “ Shall I in Mamre’s fertile plains,” and then the 
not unfamiliar soprano air, ‘Oh, had I Jubal’s lyre,” 
occurs a fine aria, “Place danger around me,” for the 
contralto, a sublime chorale, ‘Father of Mercy,” and 
the great chorale from Judas,* “See the conquering 
hero comes,” which is introduced to celebrate the 
triumph of young Othniel. From this outline of 
some of its features it must be evident that the 
work is of exceptional variety and interest, afford- 
ing soloists and chorus rich opportunities, which, 
in the performance last night, were not slighted. 

The leading soprano part was sung by Mar. Van 
Zanpt, This artist’s style is not entirely suited to 
oratorio, and, in some of her solos, ie was not 
especially successful; albeit she sang her music 
carefully and conscientiously. Her rendering ‘of 
“Oh, who can tell,” was wanting in the depth of 
feeling which the piece demands, and in “ Hark ! ’tis 
the linnet,” there was a lack of that delicacy and 
naiveté for which the music called. In “ Oh! hadI 
Jubal’s lyre,” nothing was wanting; for the piece 
was exactly fitted to her brilliant style, and she won 
ahearty encore. Miss Parties as Othniel justified 
the title that has aptly been bestowed upon her by 
an eminent critic, of the most emotional singer 
America has produced, All her music was impres- 
sively rendered, especially the difficult aria in the 
third part, “‘ Place danger around me.” Mr. Maas 
has never appeared to better advantage than in 
Joshua, He touched the opening notes of “ Haste, 
Israel, haste,” rather torpidly, but made up for this 
slight delinquency by taking a splendid high note 
at the end of the piece, and in his recitative, ‘“‘ Oh, 
thou bright orb,” rose to a very high point of lyric 
power. Mr, Jonn F, Wrycu is entitled to warm 
commendation for his singing of the bass part, Ca- 
leb, which he assumed at very short notice, owing 
to the continued illness of Mr. M. W. Whitney. 
The audience was in fullsympathy with Mr. Winch 
in his trying position, but his efforts called for no 
indulgence. His principal air, “See the raging 
flames,” was magnificently given. Miss Saran C. 
Fisuer merits favorable mention for her good work 
in recitative. 

To the chorus belongs much of the splendid suc- 
cess attained. Considering that the work was 
entirely unfamiliar, the choral performance was 
marvellous in its uniform smoothness and power. 

Artists might well learn useful lessons of this 
chorus in the great art of musical expression, The 
orchestra was, not unnaturally, a little timorous at 
times and left the chorus to do the brunt of the 
work, Mr, Zerrann held the oacon, and kept the 
chorus up with his usual success. He was honored 
with a delicate but significant testimonial from the 
lady members of the chorus, in the form of a beau 
tiful floral lyre. His discovery of this tribute, which 
occurred at the end of the first part, created a most 
agreeable sensation in the chorus, which broke forth 
into quite a spontaneous demonstration of applause. 





Mendelssohn's “Son and Stranger.” 

A charming entertainment was that devised by 
certain charitable ladies, and given in the fine new 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Union in Boyls- 
ton Street, on Thursday evening of last week, before 
a very large and cultivated audience who had pur- 
chased tickets privately under the double induce. 
ment of artistic pleasure and of sympathy for want} 
Mendelssohn composed this “ Liederspiel,” or oper- 
etta: Heimkehr aus der Fremde, as he called it, dur- 
ing his early visit to England, and took it home 
with him to Berlin, to be performed in private by 
his relatives and friends for the silver wedding of 
his parents, His friend Klingemann prepared the 


libretto, which contains some graceful poetry, and 
suitable for ballads, urias, trios, choruses, etc., as 


*It was first composed for Joshua, and afterwards 
adopted into Judas.—eb. 
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well as a plenty of spoken dialogue. The English 
version is by Chorley, made since the death of Men- 
delssohn, who kept the offering sacred and refused 
to make it public. The music is of a fresh, simple, 
delicate and graceful character, thoroughly musi- 
cian-like, and always genial and imaginative; 
Dramatically it 1s not exciting, but it is interesting 
to an unsophisticated taste. Its tone is pure and 
innocent, mingled with some clever drollery, and it 
is full of felicities, We could not help comparing 
it with Cherubini’s ‘“‘ Water Carrier,” which doubt- 
less the young Felix knew and admired. 

The performers were amateurs and volunteering 
artists, Mr. B. J. Lana conducting, under whose 
direction the performance had been most carefully 
prepared, so that the representation of the work, 
both musically and scenically, was complete. The 
graceful Overture, tn the first theme of which Men- 
delssohn said he made his filial bow before his par- 
ents, was finely played on two pianos by Mr. Lang, 
assisted by Mr. Parker, Mr. Leonnarp and Mr. 
Sumyer. The Soprano part (Lisbeth) was sung and 
acted with exquisite vivacity and grace by Miss 
Ciara Dorta, The sad and anxious part of the 
mother (Ursula) was taken by Miss Ira Wetsn, 
whose sweet, rich and expressive voice was heard 
to fine advantage in the opening Romance, and in 
the duet and trios later. Mr. Naruanrer Cuitps 
sang the tenor part (the son and stranger, Her- 
mann) very sweetly and showed experience in act- 
ing. To Dr. Butrarp wes assigned the comic part 
of the pedlar, Kauz, who did it admirably, particu- 
larly his largo al factotum song: “1 am a roamer 
bold and gay.” Mr. Wm. F. Arrnorp was capitally 
made up for the respectable old German Mayor, and 
sang his one note in the Trio doubtless quite as well 
as the composer’s brother-in-law, the painter Hensel, 
for whom the part was written. There was also a 
watchman (Martin) who does not sing, but adds to 
the picturesqueness of the situation (Mr. T. R. Sut- 
L1vAN). But the most captivating picture was the 
last scene, where the festive chorus came in, in gay 
village costumes; their singing too was very musi- 
cal and satisfactory. Altogether the performance 
was a great success; the only drawback being. we 


surmise, that most of the company found se much of 
spoken dialogue a little “slow.” The accompani- 
ments were beautifully played by Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Leonhard assisting him again in the interlude 


(‘‘ Night and Morning.”) 


A Week of Italian Opera. 


We have had no better operatic combination here 
during the past season, than that of which we be- 
lieve Miss ApeLarpt Puiiurrrs was the prime mov- 
er, and which gave six performances last week at 
the Boston Theatre. This enterprise on the part of 
Miss Phillipps was prompted in a great measure by 
her strong desire to further the artistic career of 
her younger sister, Miss Mataiipe PHIurrps, in 
whose education here and abroad she has taken so 
deep an interest, and of whose successes on the lyr- 
ic stage in Europe we have heard so much, Shar- 
ing the honors with these sisters was the prima 
donna soprano of the troupe, a star of consequence 
elsewhere, but now greeted here for the first time, 
Signora Marra Parrert, of whom, and of her hus- 
band, also of this troupe, we read : 

She was born in London, but although English by 
birth is as thoroughly an Italian artist as any danghter 
of that sunny land. At an early age she was sent to 
Italy and placed under the tuition of the most eminent 
masters. She made her debut at Leghorn during the 
Carnival of 1862-63, and at once achieved brilliant suc- 
cess. In the autumn of 1863 she was engaged for La 
Scala, at Milan, where she created an immense furore as 
Lucia, and was at once re-engaged forthe ensuing Car, 
nival season. From thence she went to Genoa, Turin- 
Florence, Trieste, Palermo, Brussels and Venice, meet- 
ing everywhere with extraordinary success. Just prior 
to the late war in France, she had entered into an en- 
gagement for three years, with M. Bagier, of the Thea- 
tre des Italiens, Paris; but the breaking out of hostilities 





prevented its fulfilment. She was for the third time se- 
cured for the San Carlo, Naples, for the season of 1870- 
71. After three years more of uninterrupted success 
throughout Italy, she made an extended tour abroad, 
and but recently arrived from Mexico. Signor Tito Pal- 
mieri, the tenor, has been connected with the company 
at Les Italiens, Paris, where he sang with the famous 
Mme. Penco, and also with Mapleson’s Grand Italian 
Opera Company, London, where he sang with Mlle. Titi- 
ens and other great artists. 

Of other members we shall speak in course. As 
to the repertoire, we were somewhat disappointed, 
as we know Miss Phillipps was herself, that it was 
found impracticable to bring out several of Rossini’s 
operas, besides the Semiramide,—say Cenerentola and 
Tl Conte Ory. As it was, Norma was performed on 
Monday, in which Signora Palmieri established her 
claim ; Semiramide on Tuesday, which was the oc- 
casion for the younger Miss Phillipps; Za Favorita 
on Wednesday; Jl Trovatore Thursday ; on Friday 
evening, t7vo acts of Semiramide and two of the Fa- 
vorita ; and Semiramide again for the Matinée of 
Saturday. 

We were only able to be present twice; first to 
witness the truly powerful and admirable singing 
and acting of Adelaide Phillipps in Za Favorita, 
We do not like the music of the opera; it has always 
seemed to us barbarous and coarse, with the excep- 
tion of some pieces in the latter part. Much of it 
sounds empty, commonplace and thin, Sitting at 
the noisy end of the extended orchestrs, and very 
near, much of it seemed to us ambitious trombone 
solo with very thin accompaniment. Butthe work 
is dramatically constructed and gives fine opportu- 
nity for impassioned song and action on the part of 
Leonora, and the tenor and the baritone, all of 
which were well filled, the first we might almost say 
superlatively. Miss Phillipps, in spite of some loss 
of freshness in her upper tones and now and then 
slight faultiness of intonation, sang superbly, and 
threw great intensity of feeling, both of the tender 
and the proud sort, into her voice and whole im- 
personation of the character, producing an impres- 
sion which continually deepened to the end. Mr. 
Tom Kart lacked only more reserved force for Fer- 
nando; he sang very sweetly, in a refined and taste- 
ful style, and exerted himself earnestly and not un- 
successfully in action as well as in the rendering of 
the music. We had much pleasure in hearing for 
the first time (though he has sung here once before 
this winter) Sig. Tactrarietra, the refined and 
graceful representative of the King. We have heard 
baritone voices of richer quality ; but his is pleasing 
and effective, and evidently highly cultivated; he 
sings with true expression, in a chaste and earnest 
manner. The basso, Sig. BaceLLo, sings moderate- 
ly well, but gave but a tame conception of the stern 
old monk. 

After the modern operas, so declamatory and 
straining for effect, the Favoritas, Trovatores, and 
the like, it was refreshing to hear again, after a long 
silence, even a half only of the melodious, sumptu- 
ous, stately music of Semiramide ; perhaps the half 
was better than the whole would have been, for 
such extremely florid melody soon cloys. Yet this 
is music! It is full of melodious ideas, full of spark- 
ling invention, exquisite and even expressive in its 
perpetual embellishment, its subtle floriture, always 
dignified and regal, if barbaric, Oriental in its tone, 
and rising now and then to real grandeur and almost 
sublimity. In harmony likewise, not less than mel- 
ody, and in rich and vivid instrumentation it is a 


masterwork of the peculiar Rossini genius, As 
both the orchestra and chorus were respectable 
(under the firm and quiet conductorship of Sig. To- 
mast) and the performance altogether of an even ex- 
cellence, we confess to having for that hour or more 
recalled with real pleasure those old strains which 
haunted us in younger days,—music worthy of its 
theme, all gold and purple—luxury and pomp and 
pride. 





Signora Patarert, as the Queen, proved herself a 
singer fully equal to such music, one of the most 
pleasing and artistic we have heard for some time; 
and she moved about at home in her surroundings, 
a mistress of the lyric stage. Miss Mathilde Phill- 
ipps was the Arsace, the young warrior returning 
to Babylon. She has a good stage presence, moves 
with dignity and freedom, and bears herself nobly 
in the encounter with the dark and haughty Assur. 
Her voice, singularly like that of her sister, is a con- 
tralto of a remarkably rich, pure and sweet quality, 
particularly powerful in the highest and lowest 
tones, but all well developed, and having the charm 
of perfect freshness. She evidently has sought in- 
struction earnestly and con amore, and identifies 
herself completely with her part and with its mu- 
sic, which very seldom finds a better singer. A 
cultivated ear and taste need ask no surer pleasure 
than to hear the contralto music in Rossini’s operas 
so charmingly interpreted. M. Gaston GorrscHatk, 
in the part of Assur showed himself the possessor 
of a powerful and well trained baritone voice, and 
sang and acted like an artist, though he has not the 
old art of rendering the frequent fioriture with dis- 
tinctness, The parts of Idreno and Oroe, the high 
priest, were acceptably filled by Sig. Palmieri and 
Sig. Bacini. 

The first and last acts of La Favorita followed ; 
and how coarse and common did that music sound 
after Rossini! Miss Purtiiers even surpassed her 


former effort in the last scene.—The Opera won 
much praise,—we fear, more praise than pay. 





Concerts. 


We have barely room to allude to a few concerts 
of interest, which we had intended to notice before. 

Mr. Joun Ortu, a young American of German 
parentage (originally from New Bedford), returned 
about a year ago from Germany after six years of 
earnest study. He is now one of the principal piano 
teachers in the Boston Conservatory. His matinée 
(April 26) at the new hall of the Y. M. C. Union, 
gave fine proof of the wide range, the intellectuality 
and thoroughhess of his studies. He played, first, 
from Bach: the poetic, graceful Prelude and Fugue 
in C-sharp minor from the Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord, and the great Organ Toccata in D minor, in 
a remarkably full transcription by Tausig. Firm- 
ness, accuracy and clearness characterized his ren- 
dering, rather than fine sentiment or light and 
shade. The touch was strong and hard. Butin a 
group of smaller modern pieces there was more of 
grace and finesse in his interpretations, These were: 
Prelude, E minor, op. 72, Raff; Gavotte, by Silas; 
Concert Etu:'e, Kullak; “ Consolation,” Liszt; Tar- 
antelle, Von Biilow; Swedish Wedding March (par- 
ticularly charming), Séderman; and Valse bril- 
lante,—A flat, op. 34, Chopin. We could not re- 
main to hear Liszt’s transcription of the Schubert 
Fantaisie, op. 15. The very beautiful singing by 
Miss Apetaipe-Puiwurps (Aria by Handel: “Dove 
sei,” and “Oh! Fatima,” Weber) added greatly to 
the interest of the concert. 

The Opera robbed us of Mr. H. G. Tucker’s con- 
cert at Mechanic’s Hall, May 8, which we learn was 
very successful. Mr. Tucker played, with Mr. 
Foote, those Variations by Saint-Saéns on a theme 
from Beethoven, which were introduced in Mr. 
Lang’s concert; an Etude by Rubinstein; an Alle- 
gretto by Schubert; Liszt's Galop Chromatique ; 
and the “Introduction and Allegro,” op. 154, by 
Schumann, which he had played before with or- 
chestra in one of the last Harvard Concerts. Miss 
Lituian Barey sang. 

A few more remain. 





Tuer New England Normal Musical Institute will open 
at East Greenwich, R. I., July 20, and continue till Aug. 
17. The Board of Instructors will consist of Dr. E. 
Tourjée, Carl Zerrahn, J.C. D. Parker, B. J. Lang, G. 
E. Whiting, J. O’Neil, L. W. Mason, J. H. Wheeler, H. 
E. Holt, D, 8. Godfrey and others. A series of lectures 
will be given by Dr. Tourjée, H. K. Oliver, J. K. Paine, 
B. D. Allen, 8. R. Kelley, John H. Norman and others. 
A series of concerts will be given, at one of which one 
of the great oratorios will be performed, and for anoth- 
er the assistance of a large chorus from Boston is se- 
cured. 
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DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





For our Chicago Correspondent. 
New York City, May 3, 1876. 
To the Editor of Dwight's Journal: 

DEAR 81R: Pardon my encroaching on your valuable 
space this once; as, not being partial to what is called 
“ rushing into print,” I never shall do so again. 

My attention was called to an article containing a crit- 
icism on my singing at the Apollo Club Concert given in 
Chicago on the 23rd of March. This criticism was signed 
“Der Freischuetz.” With his sharp, but doubtless kind- 
ly meant comment on my vocalization, I rest content; as 
being stil) very young, time and very hard work may yet 
enable me to win even “Der Freischuetz’s”’ approval 
of it. 

In justice, however, I must consider his condemnation 
of my selections on that occasion as by far too severe. 
When for weeks, in New York, Mlle. Tietjens retained 
“Bel Raggio” and “‘ Arditi Valse,” on her programmes, 
there was not the man to be found in the land, to accuse 
her of offering trash to the best concert audience to be gath- 
ered together. Ishould not presume to refer to Mile. 


On Friday evening, May 5, Mr. J.C. D. PARKER took 
his turn as reciter and intcrpreter of the following inter- 
esting matter: 

Balto 1n.B MaJor.oocccss coessocveccscocesevecese Bach 
1, Allemande, 2. Courante. 3. Sarabande. 

4. Gavotte. 5. Polonaise. 6. Bourrée. 
7. Menuet. 8. Gigue. 

Rondo in A Minor.........cecescee sees ceee ooee Mozart 
Adagio and Finale Scherzando [from the Sonata in 

Flat, entitled “‘ Le Retour 4 Paris ’’]... Dussek 
—_— ier 27-2 (* Moonlight ’’].......... thoven 
a, Preghiera, ' 
$ iealoande. » ceeeeeee Rubinstein 
a. Preludes, Op. 28, Nos, 1-4 and 2, 
6. Nocturne, Op. 27-2, 
ce. Ballade in A flat, Op. 47. 
Andante and Variations, Op. 82........Mendelssohn 
Polonaise in F sharp major...... -++-Parker 


eeeeeeeree 


+eeeeeees Chopin 


OP eeeeeee 





Musical Readings and Recitals, 
Mr. Eprror: In addition to your chronicles of ical 
doings of the past winter, may be mentioned a course of 
Saturday evening reunions of the students, past and 





Tietjens, were I not forced to; and in doing 80,1 ear- 
nestly beg you to do me the justice of allowing that it is 
The 
“‘ Staccato Polka” of Miilder is purely a bravura piece, 
such as any artist, with a tolerable amount of vocaliza- 
tion would naturally select, and is as much open to the 
charge of being trash, as the “‘ Carnival of Venice,” or 


with no intention of instituting a comparison, 


any other such piece. 


My encore song to this, being a ballad, needs no de- 


fence, as they are ever fresh and ever welcome. 


“ Der Freischiitz,” in his contempt for the above selec- 
tions, seems to me to be casting s slur on the good taste 


present, of the Mendelssohn Musical Institute, for mutu- 
al improvement and instruction. The exercises have 
been biographical and miscellaneous readings for in- 
formation upon subjects intimately connected with mu- 
sic, its history, that of the Piano and Organ, the lives of 
great musicians, celebrated vocalists, etc., etc.,—after 
which those present have alternately recited some song, 
aria or duet, Sonata, Fantasie, or whatever form of mu- 
sical composition may have been the subject of study 
during the interim. To commemorate the birth day of 
Mendelssohn, one evening in February was given en- 
tirely to his compositions. preceded by reading a com- 
prehensive sketch of his life. The closing recital for 


O, for the Wings of a Dove. 


Spectal Aotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Rock of Ages. Centennial Hymn for Four 
Voices. Ab. and Dd. 4. to Ab. Emerson. 40 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me” first appeared in 
the “‘ Gospel Messenger”’* March 1776, A. M. Top- 
lady, editor of the paper, and author of the hymn. 
It is therefore a century old, and in this elegant 
and classical 4 part form, may well be sung as a 
centennial hymn. — 
I ask not if the World unfold. G. 3 E. tog. 
Nicholl. 30 
“T ask not if there beat on earth 
A warmer heart than thine.” 
The lover is well contented with his choice,—as 
pte singer will be with this smooth flowing 
music. 


On the blue Wave. Duet. Soprano Voices. 
F. 3, to f. Panofka, 35 


‘“*Come! to lovers ever kind 
The silver moon shines bright.” 
A sort of “ barcarolle” duet of much beauty. 
G. 4. d to g. 
Mendelssohn. 40 
**In die Wiiste eilt’ ich fort.” 
* And remain forever at rest.” 
From the hymn “ Hear my Prayer,” and is of 


course of the best 


of the audience, which he himself calls one of the best 
to be gathered together, and for whose hearty, kind ap- 
proval I shall be ever deeply grateful. This would of 
course also apply to the Club which did me the honor of 
sending for me, and of allowing these pieces on their 
programme. 

Of course, when a Concert is to be of a strictly classi- 
cal order, no singer in her solo has any right to depart 
from it; but when nospecification has been made to this 
effect, she ought to have her own choice in the matter; 
and if nothing worse than “ Bel Raggio" and “ Staccato 
Polka” disgraces the programme, “ Der Freischiitz” 
ought to consider himself both lucky and blest. 

To conclude; if “Der Freischeutz” really wishes to 
give young artists the benefit of his large experience and 
severe musical taste, let him do so in a gentler and more 
encouraging manner; as many, like myself, willing to 
accept advice, would be disheartened when assailed in 
his style. Of course, I shall not be so, as I will do him 
the justice of believing it was meant for my good, and 
endeavor to profit by his comments. 


this season, on Saturday evening, April 29, was de- 
voted to selections from Beethoven as in the following 


programme: 


Overture to Leonora, No. 3, in C, (4 hands]. 
Canzonetta; “ La vita felice.” 

Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13. 

Arietta; “ La Partenza.” 

Menuet from Trio, op. 25, 

Song; “‘ Adelaide.” 

Sonata, Op. 7. 

Arietta buffa: “ L’amante impatiente.” 

Pastoral Symphony, No. 6, [four hands}. 

Many friends of the pupils who were present expressed 


themselves delighted with the success of the evening, 
and the most severe critic would have been satisfied 
with the accuracy of technique, purity of style and cor- 
rectness Of expression, in both vocal and instrumental 
performances. All who have participated in these mu- 
sical evenings will ever remember them with pure and 
unalloyed satisfaction. 


Musicus. 





WonrcEsSTER, MAss. From the Worcester Gaeette, of 


Very truly yours, 
WILHELMINA E. BENZIGER. 
250 W. 36th Street, N. Y. 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE. The young ladies of this at- 











tractive institution continue to enjoy choice programmes 
of piano-forte music given in turn by our best Boston 
artists. The third Recital, Friday evening, March 31, 
was by Mr. B. J. Lana, who played: 

Harmonies Poetiques et Religieuses : monet de 


Dieu dans la Solitude.............cceeeee eens szt 
Nocturne in C minor. Op. 48......... cesses Chopin 
Caprice in E minor. Op. 16—2......... Mendelssohn 
Fantaisie, on a theme by Rossini............... .iszt 
Sonata in D major, for two Pianofortes...... Mozart 


Allegro con spirito—Andante—Allegro molto. 
Miss G. E. Randall and Mr. Lang. 


Allegro in C Mager. eesscvesvcccsecdcccccvendes 
Spinning Song in A major...........eceeeeeeees Lan eg SAT es ae Handel 
Bourrée in G major... .ccescceccceseecceececs Hande b. Etude, (Op. 13, No. 1)......... -- Adolph Henselt 
Caprice in C Major... ss. csecsccerscvccsccesens Lang c. Air Russe: “ Le Rossignol”......... ranz Liszt 

Weber's E major Polonaise... Liszt d. Conzonetta, [Op. 42, No. 2)...... Adolph Jensen 


Transcription of 


Mr. Ernst PERABO’s contribution (April 21) was the 
following: 

Overture to the Opera “ Dimitrf Donskoi,” 
Rubinstein 
[Arranged for two hands by Ernst Perabo.) 
Deux Morceaux {3 a See } ..-» Mendelssohn 
a. Gavotte. Op. 23.C minor. [New]....Saint-Saéns 
b. Morceau. Op, 41-1,in E flat .W. Bargiel 
c. * Characterstiick.”” Op. 55-1, [New] Fr. Kiel 








Sonata, Op. 27-1, in E Flat........... «.. Beethoven of that church. He will begin on Thursday afternoon, 
a. ‘ae Walk to Emmaus,” a biblical neice L ve | May 18, with the following programme: 
db. Intermezzo, from Sonata, Op. 52............-.Kiel First Organ Sonata....-...... eoeeeesees Mendelssohn 
Studies: Prelude and Fugue in C............-0066+ seaces Bach 
a. A minor, Op. 10-2....... ek eee Se U. Seeling Fifth Organ Concert0.......-...eeceeeeeeeeees Handel 
b. D minor, Op. 5-6 A.K GAVOICC.... eer cecerecccccccccsccesscoeccs Les eees Gluck 
c. G major, Op, 52) cttettt ttt + Arause ANAANTE 20... ce cece cececeenereeeneccceeees Beethoven 
a. Prayer, from * Soirées & St. Petersbourg,” Offertoire.......sceccrsssscrccsccesccsecceecees Batiste 
b. Menuet, in E Flat..........0....cceeeeee Bosunven MR. THAYER’S organ recitals at the new Old South 
ce. Barearolle, arranged by Liszt....... .... Schubert | Church will be on Wednesday afternoons at half-past 
Tema con Variazioni, from String Quartet in D- three o’clock, commencing May 17. He is also giving a- 
MANO... 0.00 cccescvesccevccsevecscccvess Schubert | £eries of Thursday evening recitals at the blind asylum, 
South Boston, where there is a large concert organ. 


{Arranged for two hands by Ernst Perabo.) 


April 24, we learn that a large audience was present at 
the pianoforte recital given by Mr. A. W. Foors, of Bos- 
ton, at the rooms of the Worcester County Music School, 
on Saturday afternoon. Mr. Foote plays with remarka- 
ble facility of execution and intelligent expression for 
so young a man; and shows an aptitude for the profes- 
sion he has chosen which must, with perseverance, re- 
sult in his occupying a high place among New England 
pianists. Mr. Foote was assisted on this occasion by Mr. 
L. R. Goering, the flutist. The programme was of the 
first order. Mr. Foote played Liszt’s paraphrase on the 
“ Rigoletto”? theme, and the five selections comprising 
the third number, entirely from memory. Following is 
the full programme :— 
1. Fantaisie for Pianoforte, in F sharp minor, (Op. 28), 
Mendelssohn 
2. Fantaisie for Flute, on theme from Verdi’s ““Mac- 
een gg 47) Briccialdi 


e. Minuet, (Op. 126, No. 1}..........+ Joachim Raff 
4. Sonata (No. 4, in C}, for Fiute and Pianoforte, 

Handel 

5. Pianoforte paraphrase on a theme from “Rigo!et- 

to,” TTiszt 


eeeeeeee 





Frer Orncan ReciTAts. The organist of the First 
Church, on Berkeley Street, Mr. H. E. PARKHURST, will 
resume the good custom of his predecessor, Mr. Thayer, 
of giving afternoon recitals on the fine Walcker organ 





The litt!e black Wench. F.2.ctoD. Sealy. 30 
“In South Carolina I was born and bred!” 
Easy and merry song and dance. 
Roses wither while in Bloom. Son 
Chorus. G. 3. F to F. 
“ Fade and die and leave us lonely.” 
Considerable variety 4 pleasing chorus. 
My sweet Pollywog. Title. E. 3.c to 
E. . Tissington. 50 
“ From “ Rose Miche,” and is a mock senti- 
mental tribute to a one-eyed dog. 
Where my Fairies dwell. Lith. Title. Ad. 3. 
E to F. Crabtre. 40 
“In a cottage brown, far away from town, 
My fairies dwell ;—one, two, three.”’ 
A sweet, pure, musical home song. Carry it 
home 'o your home fairies. 
O, Lord, dismiss us. No. 8 of Otto Lob’s Sa- 
cred Pieces. G. 4 to g. 35 
(Notice that in trio and quartets the pitch of the 
highest note, only, is given. In solo songs both 


the highest and lowest pitch are given. See abbre- 
viations). This fine trio is for Soprano, Aito and 


Bass voices, 
Defton Woods. Eb. 4. c tog. Gatty. 35 
“T sighed my heart into the boughs 
Whereby the culvers cooed.” 
Jean Ingelow wrote the beautiful words, which 
are happily adapted to the music. 
I am ever near thee. E. 4. E. toa. Navarro. 30 
“ For sorrow’s painful dreaming, 
T have smiles of joy.” 


and 
ercy. 30 


Well sung, should be very effective. For high 
soprano voice, 
Instrumental. 
Grand March. (Grand Colored Lith. Title.) 
. Bb. Downing. 60 


The march is a spirited one, and the colored 
“centennial” picture on the title page is one of 
the handsomest ever made. <A piece well worth 
purchasing. . 

F. 


Good Bye. (Lebewohl). Fantasia. 3. 
Giese. 35 


Of general “ nocturne” or “ reverie’? charac- 
ter, with the ‘‘ good-bye ” expression well brought 


out, 
Reminiscences. (Nachklange). Op. 222. 
3. Lange. 40 


Has the character of perfect grace, which be- 
longs to so many of Mr. L’s pieces. There are 40 
in the set of which this is one, and all are above 
the average in beauty, and safe and useful to 


practice. 
Vanity-Fair Waltzes. 3. Knight. 50 


Four Waltzes, with introdyction and coda; in 
Mr. K’s well-known brilliant style. If theydono 
worse at Vanity-Fair than to play such fine mu- 
sic, it is not so bad a place after all. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: **C, 5, ¢ to E” means 
“Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter, c on the added 
line below, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 























